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Such persistence after death as Bergson attributes to the soul is 
nothing more than the physical inertia of an impulsive force in which 
souls, no longer individuated by material bodies, flow together into the 
totality of that impulse. A miserable counterfeit of Christian immortality ! 

Bergson approves of the distinction, by the philosophical systems, be- 
tween soul and body, of their belief in the reality of the human person, the 
privileged place of this creature in nature, and his survival of death. 
But the attempt by intuition to establish these truths results only in 
words. Of the spiritualism of this philosophy all truth has evaporated; 
there remains only the monism of pure change. 

Arthur Mitchell. 

University of Kansas. 

The Unconscious : The Fundamentals of Human Personality, Normal and 

Abnormal. Morton Prince. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1914. Pp. xii + 549. 

This work represents Dr. Prince's latest views in the field of psycho- 
pathology, a field in which he has done so many years of able work in 
America, despite indifference and adverse criticism. The book, which is 
written in a clear and careful manner, is designed to be an introduction to 
psychopathology, and, naturally, as such, deals almost entirely with the 
phenomena of unconscious mental processes. This is as it should be, for 
the unconscious is not only an important problem of abnormal psychology, 
but is preeminently the problem. Any discussion of the unconscious must 
necessarily lead into ramifications where elementary principles are bound 
to be abandoned. The book is based upon Dr. Prince's previous contri- 
butions to the subject, particularly his papers in the Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, and it presents in an exceedingly lucid and well-ordered 
manner his own views on the mechanisms and functions of the uncon- 
scious. These views reveal a strong leaning to the French school of 
psychopathology, particularly as exemplified by Janet. As those who are 
familiar with the literature, and the active workers in the field can readily 
see, such views differ essentially and fundamentally from the conception 
of the unconscious as given by Freud and which has dominated the valu- 
able and important psychoanalytic movement. Thus any criticism of the 
unconscious as given in this book must of necessity be compared with the 
psychoanalytic conception. 

This difference can be summed up in a few words — namely, that while 
Dr. Prince's conception is broad, it is not deep enough; it does not take 
into complete consideration the profoundest wishes and desires of human 
personality. There is too much stress laid upon the unconscious as a 
distinctly neural process and not sufficient upon its psychic character, — 
too much upon the individual as a clear-cut entity, and too little upon the 
development of the individual, and the formation of adult characters from 
infantile mental processes. Such a conception as Dr. Prince gives, for 
instance, could be useful only to a limited degree in such universal appli- 
cations on which the Freudian view lays so much stress, such as, for 
instance, the psychology of childhood, myths, folk-lore, literature, wit, etc. 
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Dr. Prince claims, too, that in the psychoanalysis of dreams and psycho- 
neuroses symbolisms are artificially made by the analyzer, whereas as a 
matter of fact, the symbols are inherent in the dream or psychoneurosis 
and it is the duty of the analyzer to find them out and interpret them. 
That all dreams represent the fulfilment of wishes is also doubted, as the 
observations of the author have led him to believe that a dream may also 
be the expression of antecedent doubts, scruples, and anxieties. Dreams 
are for him a type of hallucinatory phenomena, possessing the same mental 
mechanism as hallucinations. Prom the Freudian standpoint this view 
is very questionable, as all dreams, if sufficiently analyzed, will be found 
to contain a hidden unconscious wish, of which the dream itself is merely 
the symbolic expression. Considering the importance of psychoanalysis, 
the scanty references to Freud, and particularly to his theory of dreams, 
are rather surprising in a book which is devoted to a general discussion of 
the unconscious. 

Dr. Prince, however, has done a most admirable thing in that he shows 
conclusively, in contradistinction to the experimental psychologist, that 
all the facts of consciousness can not be reached by ordinary introspec- 
tion, even in the hands of trained observers, and, secondly, that the phe- 
nomena of abnormal psychology can be correctly interpreted only by those 
who have had a long training in this field of research and a wide acquaint- 
ance with the mechanisms of the unconscious, in the same way that a 
correct interpretation of a Wassermann test or an Abderhalden reaction 
requires an intimate acquaintance with the theories and technique of 
either immunity or defensive ferments. 

isador h. coriat. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, July, 1914. The Psychological 
Doctrine of Focus and Margin (pp. 389^09) : B. H. Bode. - The conflict 
in contemporary psychology between the introspective method with con- 
sciousness as its subject-matter and the scientific method holding to a 
psychology without a consciousness is due to deep-rooted misconceptions. 
The introspective views, that consciousness is indefinable, but open to de- 
scription, that the distinction between focus and margin is made on 
the basis of clearness and obscurness, that the distinction represents the 
sensory given and a marginal meaning, are inadequate. The distinction 
is explained by an analysis of thinking which represents the potentialities 
of the not-given as positive qualities of the given. Pragmatism and Sci- 
ence (pp. 410-429) : Warner Fite. - For pragmatism reason is dependent 
on desire. Desire is expressive of needs. The question is, therefore, one 
of the logic of needs. Instrumentalism stops short with practical needs, 
being disposed to emphasize " bread and butter " needs, holding that intel- 
lectual and spiritual needs are but these in disguise. But, it is maintained, 
needs, though practical and intellectual, are at the same time social. 



